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a 6 BOLTON CASTLE, YORKSHIRE. 


APOLTION CASTLE 
{OEE Ghee was built by 
f i? Richard, Lord 
high chancellor of England, 
ichard II. The unfor- 
Queen of Scots underwent 
Contin t here in 1568; and the room 
™ which she was confined is pointed out as 
* place of wonder at the present day. It is 
extremely dark, and is calculated to breed 
Melancholy ideas, as there is no other pros- 
from it than the gloomy court-yard. 
Scroope, in 1645, defended this 
for Charles I., and at last surrendered 

on honourable terms. 
Emanuel, Lord Scroope, afterwards Earl 
Sanderland, was the last of the family 
Who resided in this castle. He died without 
and this ancient baronial 

male line became extinct. - 


~ 


The view in the engraving accompanying 
this article is the south front. A delightful 
prospect of Wensley Dale and Middleham 
Castle is seen down the valley. This front 
is a hundred and eighty-four feet in length; 
the walls ninety-six feet high, ard seven 
feet thick. The west side isin good repair, 
and two families are still inhabitants of this 
part and the great west tower. The north- 
east tower, notwithstanding its having sus- 
tained much injury in the civil war, did not 
fall till 1761. : 

The castle is a noble-looking edifice, and 
attracts the attention of all visitors to Bich- 
mond, from which place it is situated about 
twelve miles, and one mile from the village 
of Redmine. It belongs to the Duke of 
Bolton, who inherits it from a daughter of 
the Scroope family. 

Ww. A.D. 
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THE PARSEES. 


THE great revolution of the seventh 
century, which wrested Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, from the Byzantine empire, and 
overturned the Gothic monarchy in Spain, 
extended its influence even beyond the 
Euphrates and Tigris, where the faith of 
Mahomet soon overturned the religion of 
the worshippers of fire, and drove the dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster into exile. The re- 
ligious enthusiasm that animated the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet has caused their rapid 
conquests to be, perhaps, the most remark- 
able page in modern history. Like a 
deluge, they spread themselves over some 
of the fairest regions of the earth: in a few 
centuries, their creed had spread itself 
from China to the Atlantic; and had not 
Charles Martel, then the bulwark of Chris- 
tendom, fought with the Saracen hordes, for 
seven successive days, between the gates of 
Tours and Poitiers, and finally put them to 
flight, half Europe might even now have 
acknowledged the mission of the Arabian 
impostor. The repulse was effected with 
difficulty ; and if such were the case in the 
heart of Europe, at so great a distance 
from the centre caliphate, and which, in the 
eighth century, had certainly recovered 
from the devastating invasions of the fifth, 
we need wonder little that Persia, so near 
the seat of Saracen empire, and which 
was in itself, at that time, the seat of but a 
weak sovereignty, could resist but feebly 
the overwhelming torrent, and that its in- 
habitants should be either forcibly con- 
verted to Mahometanism, or that the small 
remnant that still adhered to the ancient 
religion of the country should be forced to 
expatriate itself, or carry the altars of the 
subtle element, whose worship was so hateful 
to the Arab enthusiasts, to provinces where 
their power was yet weak and unacknow- 
ledged. Fora long period, the fire-worship- 
pers maintained themselves within the limits 
of the old Persian empire—they settled at 
Ormaz, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
and they were scattered in a few cities of 
Khorassan and Kirman. But in the last 
century, the tyranny of Shah Abbas drove 
them from their few remaining haunts, and 
scarcely a descendant of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the country of Cyrus and Xerxes, 
preserving the faith that prevailed in their 
day, now lives throughout the wide extent 
of dominion subject to the Persian monarch. 
At Yezd, that oasis in the desert, are still a 
few ; but the great body have emigrated to 
Western Hindostan, and chiefly to Bombay 
and Surat, where its members are known 
hy the name of Parsees. 

The Parsees are a noble, handsome- 
looking race, and though not having the 
clear skin of Europeans, they are much 
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fairer than the natives of India generally, 
They are bold, active, enterprising, intelli- 
gent, and persevering, and, upon the whole, 
by far the most improvable people of India, 
There is not a European mercantile house 
at Bombay without a Parsee as a partner, 
and the greater part of the landed property 
and buildings on Bombay island belong to 
the Parsees. They are, consequently, a 
very rich and influential body. They con- 
tinue to wear the same dress which they 
used on first emigrating to India—a long 
robe with sleeves, and a high felt cap, of a 
shape similar to that represented in figures 
on ancient Persian monuments ;—but they 
have adopted many European habits, and 
have filled their houses with English prints, 
paintings, looking-glasses, &c. They have 
-none of the scruples of caste which prevail 
amongst the Hindoos, and freely mix, eat, 
and drink, with Europeans. In their 
manners, they are uniformly mild and con- 
ciliatory, and they mostly speak English 
correctly. Their women enjoy more 
liberty than any others in the East, yet 
their morals are said to be much purer: 
whatever may be the rank or wealth of 
their husbands or relations, they still go to 
the wells for water, as did the females of 
the patriarchs of old. 

The Parsees have many temples to fire, 
but their priesthood appears to possess little 
authority, either of a temporal or spiritual 
nature, and, indeed, are treated with little 
respect. The chief adoration of the Parsees 
is directed towards the sun, of which fire 
may be considered an emblem ; and the ¢s- 
planade at Bombay is crowded with them, 
morning and evening, offering up their 
orisons. The effect of their appearance is 
said, by Mr. Howeson, to be very striking, 
standing, as they do, on the edge of the sea, 
praying aloud, with uplifted hands. “ The 
murmur of their voices is powerful. and 
constant, and has a singular effect when 
heard amid the dashing of the waves. The 
devotees are most niimerous during sunrise, 
when they line nearly the whole of the 
beach that skirts the esplanade, and from 
their dress, attitudes, and occupation, form 
an impressive spectacle. They stand with 
their faces directed towards the sun, and 
never, for a moment, turn from it, till they 
have finished their religious duties, the 
performance of which usually occupies 
about a quarter of an hour.” ‘ 

The Parsees have an extreme veneration 
for the dog. Herodotus states that the 
ancient Magi were allowed to kill | 
animals except that one, and the prohibition 
doubtless remains in force among their de- 
scendants to the present day. Every 
morning, says Mrs. Graham, the rich 
merchants employ coolies to go round 
streets with a basket of. provisions for the 
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wild dogs that infest the Indian towns; 
and when a Parsee is dying, he must have 
a dog in his chamber to fix his closing eyes 
upon. But of all the singular customs 
practised by this remarkable people, that 
which is most peculiar, and, to our notions, 
disgusting, is their disposal of the dead. 
The corpses of all are exposed in circular 
buildings, erected for the purpose, ex- 
pressly to be devoured by vultures and 
other rapacious birds — and this custom 
also has descended from remote antiquity. 
The sacred book of the Parsees is the 
Zeud-avesta, supposed, or said by them to 
have deduced its origin from Zoroaster, but 
which is, probably, not older than the 
Sassanian dynasty (see Erskine in Transac. 
of-the Lit. Soc. of Bombay, vol. ii.) Per- 
haps no religion, except that of the Jews, 
has continued from such remote times, with 
so little apparent change, as that of this 
people. The testimony of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Theopompus, Clitarchus, Strabo, 
Cieero, Pliny, Pausanias, Plutarch, &c., all 
bear, with singular fidelity, on their peculiar 
ceremonies and modes of worship, which 
were, from their descriptions and allusions, 
the same in antiquity as in the present day. 
The peculiarities of their religious faith 
will be found treated of in the work last 
quoted, to which we beg to refer the reader, 
thesubject being of a nature scarcely 
popular enough for our pages. B. 


A CIRCASSIAN SENTENCE. 


ALITTLE more than a year ago, Kaptan, a 
young Circassian chief, who, by the courage 
and ferocity he displayed in resisting the 
encroachments of Russia, had acquired the 
surname of the Tiger Chief, went to the 
Tesidence of the chieftain, Mahoud Bey, 
who was also a great warrior, and solicited 
the hand of his daughter in marriage; 
but having met with a refusal, which 
deeply wounded his pride, he determined 
to obtain her either by force or stratagem. 
With this intention, he collected a party of 
his followers, and seizing an opportunity 
when Mahoud Bey was from home, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying off his daughter. 
When Mahoud was informed of the loss 
had sustained, he was almost inconsol- 
able; but after a few days had passed away, 
and kis grief had somewhat subsided, he 
to revolve in his mind the means he 
dof executing his vengeance on the 
chief at whose hands he had received so 
great an injury. It was in this frame of 
mind that he received a visit .from 
Schamil, the commander-in-chief of the 
ian forces, who came to apprize him 
of an attack that was to be made on the 
Russian outposts, In enumerating the 
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names of the different chiefs who were to be 
engaged, Schamil, not being aware of the loss 
that had befallen the old chieftain, dwelt at 
great length on the name of the Tiger 
Chief, whose assistance, he argued, was a 
sure omen of victory. Mahoud, having 
with difficulty suppressed the emotion pro- 
duced by the mention of the person who 
had despoiled him of his only child, related 
to Schamil how he had been treated by the 
Tiger Chief, and concluded by saying that 
he could not go forth to battle until he 
had received redress for the injury that 
had heaped sorrow and disgrace on him 
and his tribe. Schamil admitted that the 
crime was of too serious a nature to te 
overlooked, and added that if Mahoud 
would assist in chastising the Russians, 
that, as soon as the battle was over, the 
Tiger Chief should be summoned before a 
council of chiefs, to answer for his conduct. 
Mahoud, somewhat appeased by this as- 
surance, agreed to join in repelling the in- 
vaders of his country. The battle was 
long and bloody, and well did the Tiger 
Chief support the reputation that had 
gained him so formidable an appellation. 
Victory at last decided in favour of the 
Circassians, who, after they had completely 
routed their enemies, returned to their 
mountains laden with spoil. Schamil, then, 
agreeable to the promise that he had made 
to Mahoud before the battle, called a 
council of chiefs to sit in judgment on the 
Tiger Chief, for having carried away by 
force the daughter of Mahoud Bey. The 
council, after having sat for upwards of an 
hour, decided that the Tiger Chief should 
have his head cut off by Mahoud Bey, un- 
— he could induce the latter to pardon 
im. 

While the sentence was being passed, 
the guilty chief listened respectfully, and at 
its close, advancing to Mahoud, he said— 
“ T will give all the gold and silver I pos- 
sess—I will give you my prisoners, my 
war-horse, and my sabre, if you will spare 
my life.” ‘To which Mahoud replied, con- 
temptuously — “I refuse your offer.” 
“ What do you wish, then?” inquired the 
Tiger Chief. “ Your head!” replied 
Mahoud. 

After a few moments’ reflection, the 
Tiger Chief, again addressing Mahoud, 
said—“ I have yet another offer to make— 
*tis my last.” 

He then produced a large leathern sack, 
which two of his servants were hardly able 
to carry. 

Mahoud untied it, and examining its 
contents with a satisfied air, said—“I 
accept it.” 

* God be praised !” exclaimed the chiefs, 
as they hastened to see what it was that 
had saved the life of the brave chieftain. 
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Great was their astonishment when they 
saw that the sack was filled with human 
ears, amounting to seventeen hundred, 
which the Tiger Chief and his followers 
had cut off the heads of their enemies on 
the field of battle. W. D. 


THE WAR AT AFFGHANISTAN; 
OR, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES HALL, 
LATE QUARTER-MASTER SERGEANT OF 
THE FOURTH LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
(Continued from p. 309.) 


Juty 23.—This morning was chosen by 
General Sir John Keane for the storming 
of the fortress of Ghuznee. The plan of 
blowing the gate open originated in Captain 
Thompson, who hung a bag of powder to a 
nail in the gate, and applied a match. The 
explosion threw down the front gate of the 
town, through which the storming party, 
composed of the light companies of the va- 
rious infantry regiments present, rushed. 
For a few moments after the shock, the 
enemy seemed paralyzed. Not a_ shot 
was fired, not a sword was uplifted; but no 
sooner had ‘the head of the storming party 
made its appearance through the gateway, 
than a yell of revenge burst from the breasts 
of the Affghans, and they applied them- 
selves strenuously to repel their invaders. 
Hand to hand, individual battles were 
fought. The Affghans seized the bayonets, 
and, in desperation, rushed upon them, in 
order that they might at least strike one 
blow, even though it were in the agonies 
of death, at the disturbers of their country. 
Their bravery was, however, of little avail 
against the calm, cool intrepidity of the Bri- 
tish. With three cheers that made the Aff- 
ghans recoil for the moment, they rushed on 
to their deadly work; and after the first noise 
had subsided, no sound was heard but the 
groans of some poor fellow who had bravely 
met his death. Everything was cleared 
tefore them, and in a short time they were 
masters of the town. The citadel followed 
shortly after, and the British ensign was 
hoisted on its towers. 

The cavalry were stationed to watch the 
Cabool road ; and although the tops of the 
Mountains were covered by the enemy, 
they did not descend into the plain. The 
artillery were stationed on the height of 
Balool, a small hill that commands the 
town ; they succeeded in distracting the at- 
tention of the enemy by their shell and 
shrapnel practice. During the siege, several 
of the enemy endeavoured to escape from 
the: fort; and here an act of retributive 
justice was committed that merits notice. 

War carried into the heart of an ene- 
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my’s country is necessarily productive of 
many miseries; but even these may. be 
ameliorated by kindness and forbearance 
where it is possible. A wanton attack 
made by an armed individual against an 
unarmed one reflects no credit upon the 
courage of the attacking party; but some- 
times the attack fails, and the aggressor be- 
comes vanquished; truly “the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.” As it took place, however, be- 
tween two men, one an Hindostanee and the 
other an Affghan, their code of honour must 
not be too strictly inquired into. 

After the storming party had entered the 
fort, many of the enemy succeeded in flying 
out at one of the back gates. It soon came 
to the general’s knowledge that a large 
party of them were hurrying across the 
mountains, and the first regiment of light 
cavalry (Bombay native troops) were or- 
dered to intercept them. Although the 
town of Ghuznee was at this very time being 
assaulted, the villagers of the surrounding 
country followed their agricultural employ- 
ment without a dread of molestatiun ; and 
this had been the case from the time the 
British had entered the country. It was, 
therefore, well known that none but those 
who actually engaged in conflict would be 
interrupted. A sergeant of this corps, how- 
ever, who was reckoned the best horseman 
in it, gave a convincing proof of his bravery. 
Seeing a young fellow quietly ploughing his 
field, he galloped at him with his drawn 
sword, and made several ineffectual attempts 
to cut him down; but the honest villager, 
by dodging round his plough, saved himself. 
The sergeant, finding himself foiled, re- 
turned his sword, drew his pistol, presented, 
and fired at the man. The action of pre- 
senting the piece startled the horse, who 
shyed and fell, pinning the sergeant to the 
ground by the leg. While falling, the sword 
flew from its scabbard, which the ploughman 
perceiving, immediately seized. Having 
his enemy now in his power, he made use 
of the advantage, and very nearly chopped 
his head off with his own sword. He was 
captured in the act, and brought into camp; 
but upon a proper representation being 
of his case, the probability is that he was 
not turned over to the benignity of the shab. 
The sergeant was dead when brought into 
camp ; therefore he had sowed, and another 
had reaped. Shortly after the fortress had 
been captured, the town became a great 
object of curiosity. Heaps of the fallen foe, 
one on another, proclaimed at once the per- 
tinacity of the foe in holding out, and the 
terrific execution of the artillery practice: 
Females, usually veiled, but now in the 
height of their woe, regardless of their 
attire, were ranging up and down, seeking 
for the body of some relative; while the 
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timid, bashful maiden, unused to be seen 
by males, forgetful of her customs, roamed 
about, seeking probably a father, probably 
a lover, who were destined to return to her 
no more. At one house a scene of pure 
misery portrayed itself in the person of an 
elderly widow woman, who, sitting on the 
ground, nursed the dead body of all her 
hopes. Her son had received a ball in his 
side while in the upper room, and his bowels 
had been torn out by the missile. The poor 
thing who thus mourned the extinction of 
all her joys, rocked herself to and fro, 
uttering the wild “ Ulla, hu! Ulla, hu!” 
occasionally beating her breast and tearing 
her hair. As almost every one had to mourn 
acalamity of some nature, there were none to 
console, none to comfort her; she snatched 
her only son to her breast, and carried him 
down stairs. This is one instance among 
the many of the tender sex who have to de- 
plore the carnage consequent upon a battle 
orasiege. Proceeding towards the citadel, 
which stands at the upper end of and 
commands the city, a great number of 
dead bodies were collected previous to in- 
terment in the ditch; but there was one 
which attracted a considerable degree of 
attention. He was clothed in the Mahom- 


medan garb, beautifully white, except that 
part which was clotted with his own blood, 
which flowed from his death wound, a ball 
in the chest. He appeared of a robust, 


museular frame; and, although agony was 
depicted in his features, signs of cunning 
and treachery might be traced lurking about 
his mouth. From the quality of his vest, 
which completely covered his chest, being 
tied on the upper part of the left of the 
breast-bone, it was plainly perceived that he 
was not a common matchlock man. Upon 
opening his vest, a complete map of the 
march of the British force, from the time of 
landing at Bomrinacoote in Lower Scinde 
up to their arrival in Ghuznee, was dis- 
covered in the inside. It had been drawn 
on paper, and pasted smoothly down. So 
accurate had the fellow been in his sketch, 
that even halt days had been marked down, 
and the number of the force, together with 
the deaths which had happened on the 
Toute, were all set down. The information 
conveyed by this document brought to light 
the calculations they had entered into rela- 
tive to the arrival of the force at Ghuznee. 
body of twenty thousand cavalry had 
been posted on the hills to attack the Bri- 
tish on the 22nd, but owing to their being 
in order of battle, they would not venture. 
A great number of horses fell to the lot 
of the conquerors, and when going into 
their stalls to secure them, they were found 
bedded up to their bellies in unthrashed 
wheat. An immense quantity of corn, flour, 
&e.; fell into our hands; but amongst all 
other prizes, the man who had occasioned 
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the whole of the starvation in the British 
camp. When it was finally determined that 
the war in Affghanistan should be ‘carried 
on with vigour, Sir Alexander Burnes, who 
had long been employed by Government as 
a spy upon the proceedings of Dost Ma- 
homed, was empowered to treat with 
some chief of the Beeloochees for the sup- 
ply of provisions and grain for the invading 
army. For this purpose, the sum of 500,000 
rupees was placed at his disposal, and which 
sum was eventually paid to Ghool Mahomed 
Khan, an Affghan leader apparently in the 
Duraunee interest. Ghool Mahomed pro- 
mised that a magazine of provisions &c. 
should be formed, and that upon the arrival 
of the army at Quitta, everything should be 
in readiness. Upon their arrival at the 
above place, it was speedily discovered that 
no magazine had been formed; so that, 
after all, the fine promises of plenty, wine 
and oil, milk and honey, to be enjoyed 
at Quitta, the solitary half-pound of flour 
was all that could be got. Ghool Mahomed 
had, however, fulfilled his contract, in so far 
as the mere act of purchasing the whole of 
the grain and supplies that the surrounding 
country afforded ; but having done that, he 
had deserted with the whole lot to the 
enemy, taking refuge in Ghuznee. On the 
evening of the 24th, Sir John Keane and 
Sir Alexander Burnes proceeded at five 
P.M. to witness the devastation of Ghuznee, 
having succeeded in bringing the whole of 
the baggage up safe, and marched thirty-six 
miles backwards and forwards, under a 
burning sun, with scarcely any water, and 
less food. The position of the cavalry was 
then altered to the other side of the town, 
in order to watch the road leading to Ca- 
bool. This movement was not completed 
until nearly seven o’clock in the evening ; 
and the men had just thrown themselves on 
the ground, when they were ordered to re- 
mount, and proceed close to the fort to 
watch the movements of the enemy, whether 
for escape or sortie. The firing from the 
fort continued at intervals during the night, 
but no attempt at moving was manifested. 
At six a.m. of the 22nd, a reconnoissance 
was made by Sir John Keane. The ap- 
pearance of a villager laden with Bokhara 
plums was hailed with delight, which 
were no sooner seen than seized. The man 
beheld his fruit disappearing with magic- 
like rapidity, with astonishment; however, 
he received a much better price than if he 
had taken them into a market. 


(To be continued.) 





Talent is a quality which is, perhaps, in 
its nature, more ambitious and impatient of 
restraint than Pride. Pride is often timid, 
and even mean; Talent is ever bold and 
exalted. 
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Spirit of French Literature. 


THE SCHOOLBOY. 
(From the French of Rolland.) 


THERE are two kinds of scholars in the 
private institutions in France—the boarder 
and the day-boy. The latter is the envied 
and happy being, who has a foot in the 
world, whose movements are free, whose 
studies are blended with out-door enjoy- 
ments, the pleasures of the city, the joys 
of the family circle—things of which the 
boarder catches only a transient glimpse. 
Absolute dependence, monotonous uni- 
formity of duties, and an almost complete 
seclusion from friends and companions, fall 
to the lot of the.“ housed” schoolboy. The 
two present a striking contrast to each 
other. The boarder, abandoned to him- 
self, bears as little resemblance to the day- 
boy—a merry, gay, mischievous urchin— 
as a snarling cur to a shapely greyhound. 
The day-boy, however, is the link that 
connects the boarder tothe world, from which 
he is shut out. Balls, tops, toys, fruit, 
sweetmeats, and other eatables, which help 
to change the sorry school fare into a ban- 
quet, are imported by him, He it is who 
introduces pleasing little tales, that, hid be- 
hind a dictionary, are devoured with avidity, 
while a class-book is hypocritically opened 
on the desk, and the hand seems tracing 
characters on the paper. 

To describe in general terms the French 
day-boy would be somewhat difficult. 
However, it may be said that he has a 
mischievous expression of countenance, a 
bold eye, a smile on his lips, and a turned- 
up nose, indicative of impudence, which is 
one of the characteristics of the schoolboy. 
By means of this precious quality, he 
unblushingly repels all accusations, although 
caught in the act. 

“You are making a noise, Jacques !” cries 
the usher. 

“TI! no, sir,” the delinquent meekly re- 
plies, assuming an expression of hypocriti- 
cal astonishment, mingled with the tone of 
injured innocence. To make excuses for 
the infraction of a rule of discipline, he 
invents a. lie with incredible promptitude ; 
and thus acquires a disregard to truth to 
such a degree, that candour is looked upon 
by them as imbecility. Lying serves both 
to avoid punishment and to annoy the 
usher, against whom it is the glory of the 
schoolboy to wage incessant war. 

If a schoolhoy should be impertinent, 
and attempt to argue with the usher, the 
rest of the boys look up to him as a hero, 
and he is at once accepted as the leader in 
all their games, in all their mischief. 

One great source of delight among 
schoolboys is chaffing a new comer ; for no 


sooner does a poor lad arrive. from the 
country, than all contrive to tease and 
annoy him. The weak generally delight 
in tormenting; but continued provocation 
rouses the angry feelings of the novice. A 
quarrel ensues, and while the two are using 
harsh expressions, a ring is formed by the 
other lads, and “ Give it him, Piérre!” igs 
shouted out by this one; “ You'll win, he 
ean’t fight!” is vociferated by another; and 
a third approaches the new comer, perhaps 
one of his previous tormentors, taps him on 
the shoulder— 

“ Give him a thrashing—he deserves it! 
—you can do it!” 

A fight begins, and the lookers-on ex- 
press their applause, as a well-aimed blow 
blackens an eye or flattens a nose. The 
usher appears, plays the part of the gods of 
Homer, and makes conqueror and con- 
quered expiate, by punishment, both victory 
and defeat. 

There is one thing which we must not 
forget that characterizes the schoolboy—a 
fondness for animals. If the school rules 
be not over severe, he keeps magpies and 
rooks in cages ; and when—which is almost 
always the case—such an indulgence is 
denied him, he contrives to hide silk- worms 
in his desk, and very often to stable there 
a pair of white rabbits. With what care 
does the little fellow tend his dwarfish pets? 
He contructs a little house for them of the 
covers of his old books, makes a miniature 
harness of the chin-strap of his cap, and 
the boys of his form admire, with envious 
eye, his Tom Thumb coach. Again, where 
the discipline is more rigorous, the boys 
content themselves with butterflies, horned 
beetles, flies, and spiders. He displays 
great talent in robing ill-starred beetles in 
full canonicals, and placing them in paper 
pulpits, or in saddling them with little imps, 
cut out of the cover of an old copy-book. 
How inexpressible his joy when the 
astonished usher almost falls from his stool 
at the sight of one of these insects in 
disguise crawling over the book, while 
hearing a boy his lesson. The punishment 
for such a feat as this is—keeping the whole 
school in for a day. 

The sound of a bell wakens and warns 
the schoolboy to rise, which sound is de- 
tested by him. He lies in bed, grumbling, 
until the last vibration has ceased, when, 
crawling forth, with swollen eyelids, yawn- 
ing, and stretching his arms, he huddles on 
his clothes and hurries to the school-room. 
When prayers are over, the boys proceed 
to wash—which act is performed with 
great reluctance, especially in winter, when 
the water is freezmg. The morning is de- 
voted to lessons; and each, in his turn, ap- 
proaches his master's desk to say his task, 
which is accomplished, after much cough- 
ing, hesitation, and clearing of the voice. 
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The master is ever on the watch to detect 
the deception commonly resorted to—look- 
ing over the next boy’s book, sticking a 
page on the desk or in a cap, or writing the 
lesson on the finger-nails and palm of the 
hand. The lesson bungled through, the 
mising youth hastens to his noisy play, 
which is shortly interrupted by the welcome 
sound of the breakfast-bell. The meal 
over, they all flock to the playground; 
several hours of study succeed, then comes 
dinner, whichis followed by an hour’s 
play. When night sets in, the boys 
labour by the faint light of common tin 
lamps, scantily fed with rancid oil. Bed- 
time comes, to the extreme delight of the 
schoolboy, who, buried in his bedclothes, 
finds a comfortable warmth that is denied 
him in the day by the school-room stove, in 
which a green log or two smoke for hours, 
but give no heat. ALPHA. 





Literature. 





Joseph Jenkins ; or, Leaves from the Life of 
a Literary Mun. By the Author of 
“Random Recollections,” “ The Great 
Metropolis,” &c. 


To the general reader, this work will be 

d to possess much that is amusing, 
while some wholesome information may be 
gleaned from its pages. Joseph Jenkins, 
the hero of the tale, was born in a small vil- 
lage in the county of Moray. After his 
mother’s death, he comes to London, where 
he visits different places of attraction,— 
amongst others, Codgers’ Hall, of which a 
pleasing account is given. 

The third chapter opens a new era in the 
life of Jenkins. For his own support he 
determines on the publication of a poem, 
entitled, “‘ The Universe.” The manuscript 
is conveyed by Joseph to a publisher, who 
examines, condemns, and returns it. Joseph 
makes a second attempt to find a publisher — 
fails; a third, with the same effect. Not to 
bedefeated, he resolves on publishing it him- 
self; the result of which, however, proves 
unsatisfactory, and causes him to abjure 
writing poetry in future. To become a 
parliamentary reporter is his next aim, and 
after a great deal of trouble he succeeds in 

taining a permanent situation. Joseph 
mixes with reporters.and others, feels the 
awkwardness of a first attempt at reporting, 
becomes an infidel, and experiences the 
miseries of infidelity. A dinner is given at 
Mr. Norton’s, one of the literati. Joseph 
attends, extends his acquaintance with au- 
thors and publishers, and shortly afterwards 
18 engaged to write leading-articles for two 
papers of opposite politics—the Leveller 
and. the Constitutionalist. A mistake oc- 
cars; Jenkins, in a hurry, sends the de- 
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mocratic article to the Constitutional, and 
the violent Tory tirade to the Leveller. 
The readers see through the fraud, and the 
next week witnessed the death of both 
journals. 

Joseph forms a new literary engagement, 
is initiated into the corrupt method of criti- 
cism in the metropolis, and practises it. 
He finds, however, that there are some who 
spurn at the idea of gaining reputation by 
falsemeans, He is taken seriously ill, and 
is visited by a worthy man, Mr. Lovegood, 
who holds a long conversation with him 
upon Christianity and infidelity. Joseph 
recovers, visits Hastings, is delighted with 
the scenery, which he says is the most beau- 
tiful and picturesque he ever witnessed ; re- 
turns to London, attends a socialist meeting ; 
and the first volume is wound up with an 
incident that happened to one of the so- 
cialists—the losing of his cloak, which gave 
rise to much laughter. 

The opening of the second volume intro- 
duces Joseph to a society called the “ Ec- 
centrics,” of which he becomes a member. 
He resolves on visiting Margate, embarks 
on board a steamer, and is pleased with the 
aspect of the river. After residing a month 
at Ramsgate, our hero returns to town, and 
becomes a contributor to several Maga- 
zines. A general election takes place; 
Joseph attends several, to report the pro- 
ceedings. He becomes embarrassed in pe- 
cuniary matters; his creditors grow impa- 
tient, bailiffs are set on foot, and the poor 
scribe is driven from one lodging to another, 
like a hunted hare. With the view of keep- 
ing out of the reach of his creditors, he 
takes lodgings in a miserable-looking house 
in the neighbourhood of Clare Market. 
Ultimately he falls in arrears with his land- 
lady, is summoned before a magistrate, 
and leaves the court on promising to send 
the honest woman the amount due to her. 
Joseph becomes still more embarrassed, 
and for temporary relief has recourse to a 
loan transaction with a money-lender. He 
visits his old friend, Mr. Lovegood, who is 
in a precarious: state of health, and a con- 
versation ensues between them. The second 
volume terminates with the death of that 
good man. 

Joseph returns to his native place; sees 
a number of friends with whom he spent his 
boyish days, and gives vent to his feelings 
on visiting the house in which his mother 
died. The Elgin Cathedral, Sweno’s Pillar 
at Torres, the place where Macbeth met the 
three weird sisters, and the river Findhorn, 
are visited by Joseph, the sight of which 
affords him great satisfaction. The Penny 
Weddings in the Highlands of Scotland, at 
which he attended, had their amusements, 
and Pluscarden Abbey, with the legend 
connected with it, their interest. 
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Joseph retarns to London, publishes an 
account of his journey, is obliged, from 
pecuniary embarrassment, to visit the pawn- 
brokers; he advertises for a wife, which 
turns out fruitless ; becomes ill, recovers, 
joins a Christian association, obtains a situ- 
ation, and, to put a conclusion to his suffer- 
ings and to the work, the author unites 
him in the sacred bonds of wedlock. 

Such is an outline of Joseph Jenkins, 
Altogether the work gives a very good idea- 
of the cares, the troubles, the gleams of hope, 
and the vicissitudes, of a literary life. The 
good and Christian feeling which pervades 
its pages is highly praiseworthy; while the 
descriptions, especially those in Scotland, 
are worthy of attention, and merit perusal. 
As the work is not, perhaps, within the 
reach of all our readers, to shew the style, 
we extract— 


PLUSCARDEN ABBEY. 


Its Antiquity and Situation. Curious Traditionary 
Legend connected with it. 


Tue Abbey of Pluscarden is one of the 
most magnificent ruins in Scotland. The 
remains of this once noble building are six 
miles westward of Elgin, in one of the love- 
liest valleys in the land. It was built in the 
early part of the thirteenth century. Its 


situation is remarkable. It lies at the foot 
of one of the largest ranges of mountains in 
that part of Scotland. It is completely 
sheltered from the north winds, the moun- 
tain at whose base it is situated being 
many hundred feet in height. About a 
mile and a half in an opposite direction is 
another range of high hills, but so gradual 
in their slope, and so fertile in soil, as to be 
capable of profitable cultivation. Around 
the abbey itself are numbers of large trees, 
many, if not all of them, boasting an anti- 
quity of several centuries. One pear-tree, 
in the spot where the garden of the abbey 
stood, is ascertained to have been planted 
by one of the earliest monks who lived in 
the abbey, and consequently has reached 
the almost incredible age of six hundred 
years. Ina southern and western direction, 
there are small forests, some of them of 
man’s plantation, and others of nature’s 
growth, which greatly add to the beauty of 
the scene. Connected with the place, there 
are many interesting legends; and it is for 
the purpose of briefly relating one of these, 
in which there is much of the air of ro- 
mance, that we have been led to refer to the 
venerable building. When Joseph first 
heard it, it struck him as a legend, out of 
which a skilful novelist could easily manu- 
facture his three volumes. The outline 
may be given in eight or ten pages, 
under the heading of “ Edmund and Anna.” 


Edmund and Anna, the one the eldest 
son, and the other the eldest daughter of 
two of the most influential men in the 
north of Seotland, were among the most de- 
voted lovers the world ever witnessed, 
Anna possessed every quality, mental and 
personal, calculated to win the affections of 
our sex. But, independently of Anna’s per- 
sonal fascinations, there were adventitious 
circumstances which must, of themselves, 
have produced in the breast of Edmund a 
peculiar attachment to her. Five suitors 
had importunately solicited her hand in 
marriage during the time he was paying 
his addresses to her; and among these was 
Melvyn, a neighbouring nobleman, high in 
the esteem of his sovereign, Alexander the 
Second, of Scotland. But Edmund, though 
inferior in station to Melvyn, and each of 
his other four rivals, was unhesitatingly 
preferred to them all. No less fervent was 
the affection with which he regarded Anna, 
His entire existence was bound up in hers, 
and the world, and life itself, when weighed 
in the balance with her, were indeed found 
to be wanting. 

The nuptial morn of the youthful lovers 
was one of the most delightful which ever 
burst on the world. It was in the month of 
May. The ground was beautifully carpeted 
with new-born grass. The garden, the 
orchard, the hedge, the plantation, the forest 
—all smiled in their new attire. The sun 
poured forth his beams with more than 
wonted profusion, tinging all creation with 
an exquisite radiance; while innumerable 
ehoristers of every species of the feathered 
tribe imparted, by the melody of their war- 
blings, additional charms to that bright 
morn. Nature herself, in fine, seemed, on 
this occasion, to be jubilant at the approach- 
ing nuptials of a pair who were s0 pre- 
eminently worthy of each other’s warmest 
and most sincere affections, 

The vassals of Emerson, Anna’s father, 
exulted without measure at the circumstance 
of their chieftain’s only daughter being 
about to be united to the youth of her 
choice; and as all were that evening to 
participate in the ample festivities of the 
baronial hall, they attired themselves in the 
best costume of their clan, and prepared to 
celebrate the joyous event with all becoming 
respect for their chieftain, and the young 
bride and bridegroom. f 

The afternoon arrived; and, at the hour 
of five, the beautiful bride approached the 
hymeneal altar, accompanied by her brides- 
maids and the wives and daughters of the 
more respectable of her father’s v 
Edmund was present at the appointed hour, 
luxuriating in waking dreams of the match- 
less bliss which was about to be secured tohim. 


The venerable Abbot of Pluscarden, aman * 


who was verging on seventy years of age, 
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and whose countenance eloquently dis- 
coursed of his: unaffected. piety, stationed 
himself beside the interesting couple ; and 
before proceeding to go through the matri- 
monial ceremony, he uttered, with a min- 
gled: air of mildness and solemnity, the 
usual. behest—“ Join hands.” ‘The lovers 
extended their respective hands to each 
other. Anna’s was white as the unsunned 
snow, while her beautiful countenance was 
suffused with a deep blush, indicative of 
modesty—a blush which, if possible, im- 
new fascinations to her unrivalled 

face. The reverend abbot now commenced 
the marriage ritual. With uplifted hands, 
and.a countenance beaming with benignity, 
he was addressing his orisons to the Su- 
pteme’ Being, imploring his special bene- 
diction on the youthful pair now kneeling 
at: the altar, when an arrow from some 
invisible bow infixed itself in his heart. 
That instant he dropped on the floor at the 
feet of those who surrounded him. All 
present were horror-struck at the strange 
circumstance, and. gazed on each other in 
mute amazement—simultaneously listening 
at the same time, as if by. instinct, in the 
hope that they should hear such sounds in 
some part of the building as would lead 
them to the discovery of the assassin ; but 
the first thing that broke the death-like 
silence that prevailed was the expiring 
groan of the aged abbot. The bride fainted 
atthe appalling scene ; and while the bride- 
— was in the act of raising her up, 
lvyn, attended by a host of his myrmi- 
dons, suddenly appeared at the portals of 
the place, their flaming eyes speaking 
the deeds of blood on which they were 
intent. “ See to the protection of Anna!” 
eried Edmund ; and he clenched his dagger 
in his hand. He burned to revenge himself 
on his deadly foe; but he could not so far 
master his feelings of affection for his bride, 
as to quit her to engage in conflict with 
Melvyn. Apprised of the presence of the 
whallowed intruders, the clansmen of 
Emerson rushed to the aid of their chieftain, 
his daughter, and her bridegroom. The 
hall was now crowded with foemen, ranged 
under two great divisions, each vassal will- 
ing and prepared to shed the last drop of 
his blood in the quarrel of his respective 
chieftain. The conflict commenced with 
the utmost fierceness on either side. The 
clashing of the instruments of death might 
have been heard far and wide ; till, at length, 
overpowered by superior numbers, the 
clansmen of Emerson were almost all strewed 


onthe floor, either already in the embraces 
of death, or momentarily expecting to be so, 

number and severity of their 
wounds. Edmund and Emerson defended 
Anna with more than mortal bravery ; but 
Melvyn and his leading vassals at last sur- 


rounded them, wrenched their daggers from 
them, and consequently rendered Anna’s 
further protection beyond the compass of 
human courage and power. 

“ Spare the two miscreants,” referring to 
Emerson and Edmund —“ spare the two 
miscreants, that mortification may be their 
portion,” cried Melyyn, addressing himself 
to his surviving clansmen, as he seized the 
affrighted Anna in his arms, and hurried 
with her to the door. A steed was there in 
waiting, which he mounted, and, placing 
Anna before him, he galloped off with his 
prize to his own castle, only seven miles 
distant, followed by his vassals. “ Thou 
art now in safe custody, young lady,” said 
he to Anna, as one of his servants shut the 
ponderous iron gate which fronted his walled 
castle, 

On reaching his mansion, Melvyn led 
Anne into the most splendid apartment in 
it; and, having placed before her the most 
delicious refreshments the house could af- 
ford, he pressed her to partake of them. 
She refused. “ Is not thy foolish obstinacy 
yet overcome, lady ?” said he to Anna, in 
a half-sneering tone. ‘“ Whether, think 
you,” continued the haughty chieftain, 
“ are a dungeon and chains, or being made 
the lady of Melvyn Castle, more to be pre- 
ferred ?” 

Anna was silent ; she uttered not a word. 

“ Nay, young maid, hast not thou the 
use of that member so characteristic of thy 
sex ?” said Melvyn, sarcastically. 

Anna, who had but partially recovered 
from her swoon, when wrested from the 
arms of Edmund, and who had taken it for 
granted that both he and her father had 
been the victims of Melvyn’s fury, implored 
the chieftain, in accents which were re- 
peatedly interrupted by the irrepressible 
grief which swelled her gentle bosom, and 
which vented itself in an ocean of tears, to 
terminate her life that instant, as an act of 
tender mercy. 

“ A few hours of a solitary dungeon will, 
perhaps, bring thee to thy senses, and cure 
thee of thy regards for Bamund ; if not, I 
shall then wed thee perforce,” said Melvyn; 
and, so saying, he dragged the agonized 
Anna to a gloomy cell, in which he was 
wont to incarcerate the persons of such of 
his vassals as had incurred his displeasure. 

The enraged chieftain then despatched a 
special messenger for a priest to unite him- 
self and Anna in marriage ; but the priest 
being some distance from home, several 
hours elapsed before his services could be 
obtained. 

Emerson and Edmund, who, though 
worsted in the conflict between them and 
Melvyn’s , had been permitted to en- 
joy their liberty unmolested after the latter 
had decamped with Anna, began to muse 
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on the calamity which had befallen them ; 
and to think whether or not it was within 
the range of possibility to do anything for 
the recovery of the person of the bride. 

Edmund was intimately acquainted with 
Melvyn’s castle and its vicinity ; and knew 
that, after sunset, there was one part of its 
walls defended only by one person, which 
he thought it might be, perhaps, practicable 
to scale; and if they could succeed in this, 
and slay the sentinel, they might, undis- 
covered, enter the castle itself, and yet 
rescue Auna from the grasp of the haughty 
chieftain. 

The project wore a sufficiently desperate 
aspect; but Edmund, ay, and Emerson too, 
though comparatively advanced in years, 
were both in that reckless state of mind 
which fitted them to undertake any enter- 
prise within the confines of practicability. 

Calling to their assistance, and acquaint- 
ing them with their project, the most spi- 
rited of those of Emerson’s vassals who had 
survived the recent conflict, the bridegroom 
and the bride’s father, accordingly, armed 
themselves at every point; and hastened to 
the neighbourhood .of Melvyn’s walled 
castle. 

The sun had buried himself below the 
western horizon two hours before they left 
Emerson’s hall on their adventurous pur- 
pose. The night was exceedingly dark ; 
hours had to elapse before the moon would 
shew her visage; and not one of the count- 
less lesser luminaries which at other times 
bestud and sparkle in the firmament, was 
visible to the eye. All were enshrouded 
from mortal gaze by one apparently vast 
cloud. Emerson, Edmund, and their party, 
amounting in all to twelve, arrived at the 
part of the wall they were to attempt to 
scale; and one of the tallest and stoutest of 
their number placed himself in the position 
best adapted for enabling the others to avail 
themselves of the assistance of. his shoulders 
in endeavouring to scale it. Edmund, with 
sword in hand, was the first to make the 
attempt, and, on reaching the summit, was 
astonished to find there was no sentinel 
there. Impressed with the idea, from the 
various voices he heard on the outside, and 
not being able, from the pitchy darkness of 
the night, to correct his error, that there 
were a vast number of regularly-organized 
besiegers, the sentinel, instead of remaining 
at his post, had returned to the castle for 
the purpose of giving the alarm. Ten of 
the eleven that remained, instantly followed 
Edmund; but the other, not having any 
one to assist him to scale the wall, was 
obliged to remain outside. Edmund’s party 
were at the castle almost contemp ly 
with the sentinel; and at the most import- 
ant part of it before him. The brilliant 
illumination visible in one of the most 








spacious apartments, led them immediately 
to it. Edmund unceremoniously burst open 
the door, rushed in, and was followed by 
Emerson and the rest of the party. There 
was exhibited to their astonished gaze, the 
spectacle of Anna in her bridal robes, 
pouring forth the agonies of her heart in 
rapidly succeeding sobs and tears, and be- 
ing supported by one of Melvyn’s sisters, 
The lord of the castle grasped her snow- 
white hand in his. Around were a nume- 
rous party, and the priest, who had arrived 
but a few minutes before, had just pro. 
nounced the first sentence of the matrimo- 
nial service. “Villain!” exclaimed Ed- 
mund, with his eyes directed to Melvyn, 
and flashing with boundless indignation; 
and, as he uttered the epithet, he rushed 
toward his hated foe, and, ere the latter had 
time to use a weapon in his own defence, 
Edmund sheathed his sword in his bosom. 
Melvyn fell prostrate on the floor; but 
such was the deadly animosity he bore to- 
wards Edmund, that, though he only sur- 
vived two minutes thereafter, he partially 
Tose up, seized his dagger, and aimed it at 
the breast of Anna—exclaiming, at the 
same time, under the impression that the 
thrust was successful, “ Nor shalt thon, 
scoundrel, enjoy her either ;” but Edmund 
had already seized her in his arms, and the 
thrust which was made at her, proved 
mortal to Melvyn’s own brother, who, in 
the confusion of the moment, occupied the 
place on which Anna had stood but an in- 
stant before. 

Entering the castle of’ Melvyn thus un- 
expectedly, and finding its inmates antici- 
pating scenes of festivity, rather than of 
mortal conflict, Edmund and his - party 
found no difficulty—not even resistance— 
in carrying off Anna in triumph. The 
massy iron gate was speedily demolished ; 
and in three hours afterwards they reached 
home. On the following day they pro- 
ceeded to the bymeneal altar, where the 
nuptial knot was tied. The bride and 
bridegroom returned to the house of the 
Jatter, and spent the remainder of their 
days in peace and happiness. 


Researches in Asia Minor. By William J. 
Hamilton, Secretary to the Geological 
Society. 2 vols. Murray. 


Mucu praise is due to Mr. Hamilton for 
the time and labour that he has expended 
on this work, which treats of the geo- 
graphy, geology, and ancient historical 
remains of Asia Minor. Our readers, we 
have no doubt, are aware of the interesting 
character of the historical remains of Asia 
Minor. It was the birth-place of Homer, 
of Hesiod, of Pythagoras, and Thales; 
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where poets sang, and where philosophers 


reasoned. Asia Minor, from the days of 
fiction to the dawn of history, has been the 
seene of the most heart-stirring facts and 
fictions. ‘The shores of Natolia was the 
scene of the expedition of Alexander, was 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand, and where 
Christianity obtained her greatest triumph 
over her foes. é 
Appended to the second volume is a 
series of curious Greek inscriptions, copied 
from tombstones, bridges, mosques, and 
castles, and from every variety of remains. 


BRUSA*—ORKHAN’S TOMB. 


“No town in Asiatic Turkey is more ce- 
lebrated, or more justly so, for its pictur- 
esque situation and appearance than Brusa. 
Situated at the southern edge of a rich and 
well-cultivated plain, covered with gardens 
and mulberry plantations, its buildings ex- 
tend some way up the steep and rocky hills 
which rise immediately behind it. Thick 
overhanging woods begin directly above 
the town, while many trees, principally the 
tall cypress, rise up in and about it, inter- 
spersed with numerous graceful minarets 
and glittering domes. To complete the 
picture, a flat table-land, standing out a 
little in advance of the hills, rises up in the 
middle of the town, the precipitous cliffs of 
which are surmounted with the ivy-clad 
walls and towers of a castle of an early age, 
dating probably from the time when Brusa 
was the capital of the Turkish empire. 
Such a scene, on a sunny day, when every 
tree and flower was putting forth its first 
shoots and buds, backed by the range of 
bo wary whose deep and snowy valleys 

lected every variety of tint, was the most 
welcome sight which could greet a travel- 
ler on his first appearance in the East. A 
rapid torrent flows along a deep and rocky 
bed through the town, and separates the 
Turkish from the Armenian quarter. Two 
stone bridges, each of a single arch, keep 
up the communication between them, by 
one of which we crossed to the Armenian 
side, where we procured comfortable lodg- 
ings. Like most Turkish towns, Brusa 
is well supplied with fountains at every 
corner, and streams of water run through 
almost all the streets. But this, however 
delightful it may sound in a sultry climate, 
18, from the accumulations of mud, pro- 
ductive of more inconvenience than plea- 
sure. The bazaars are poor and ill-sup- 
Plied ; the chief trade, which is in silk, the 
produce of the surrounding districts, being 
carried on in khans, the largest of which is 
called the Ipek-khana, or silk-khan. On 
the flat table-land which I have mentioned, 
we found the remains of an ancient gate- 


* Brusa was the capital of the Turks before the 
werg masters of Constantinople. 4 
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way and wall of huge blocks of stone, 
which most unquestionably date from classic 
times; so that there can be little doubt that 
this hill of travertine was the first Acro- 
polis of Brusa. In this — of the town is 
the mosque of Daoud Monasteri, formerly 
a Byzantine church; it is small, and not 
very remarkable for the richness of its ar- 
chitecture, but it contains the tomb of the 
celebrated Orkhan, son of Othman, who in 
1326 wrested the town of Brusa from the 
hands of the Byzantines. A priest or hodja 
of the neighbourhood was willing to shew 
us the interior, on the double condition of a 
few piastres for himself, and our taking off 
our shoes in honour of the prophet, In 
eneral, this last ceremony is a matter of 
indifference, as the mosques are almost al- 
ways spread with thick carpets: in this case. 
however, and in this season, the bare marble 
slabs were not so agreeable. The floor 
consisted chiefly of Byzantine mosaic, 
while the marble walls were inlaid with 
various patterns, in one of which I was 
surprised to see the figure of a cross, which 
had escaped destruction by the hands of 
the Turks. The tombs of the conqueror 
and his family stand upon a raised dais in 
the centre.” 
Another scene, equally interesting, and 
which cannot fail to amuse, we extract for 
the benefit of our readers :— 


A DAY SPENT WITH WAIWODA. 


“In the afternoon I visited the Waiwoda, 
who had urged me to stay two or three 
days with him; here I hada good oppor- 
tunity of seeing how a Turk spends his af- 
ternoon. I found him surrounded by his 
attendants, seated in a niche or alcove built 
by the road side over a cool and bubbling 
fountain. After smoking a pipe, he pro- 
posed walking to see the river, to which I 
gladly assented, expecting a walk along its 
rocky banks; but we had hardly proceeded 
200 yards when we reached the bridge, 
which was the limit of his tether; and, se- 
lecting the shady side, we seated ourselves 
on the grass near the water’s edge. Here, 
while discussing a plate of cherries, my 
host took occasion, in allusion to different 
articles of my dress, to praise England and 
its productions, admitting that the Turks 
were an idle, ignorant people, whose cus- 
toms would admit of no comparison with 
those of Frangistan (Europe), and added 
that the English were very rich and the 
Turks very poor. To this I answered, 
that one reason was that in England, when 
a man became rich by his industry or ex- 
ertions, the law enabled him to keep his 
property, and to leave it to his family on 
his death, and that the government did not 
arbitrarily step in and c off the whole 
or the greater part of it; at which he sig- 
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nificantly stroked his head and looked very 

ve, After another pipe we made a move, 
and returned to the meadows opposite his 
konac, where carpets and cushions were 
brought out and spread under the trees; 
and pipes, with the addition of coffee, were 
again produced. Here I was treated with 
a novel kind of entertainment, being roused 
by loud shouts and cries, and on looking 
round, I saw an unfortunate wretch lying 
on his back before the door of the konac, 
with his heels up in the air, tied to a log of 
wood held up by two men, whilst others 
were inflicting the bastinado on his naked 
soles with great rapidity. On appealing to 
the governor to know the meaning of this 
proceeding, he was pleased to say, that in 
consequence of my presence he would let 
the man off with a slight punishment, al- 
though he richly deserved more for his 
turbulent and quarrelsome behaviour, and 
ordered him to be set at liberty. On being 
released, he could hardly move, and was 
roughly pushed out of the way into the 
house, He had been quarrelling with and 
striking an old woman ; but the aggravation 
of his crime was having used indecorous 
language to a woman.” 





Lyrics for Leisure Hours. By Florence 
Wilson. Cunningham and Mortimer. 


WE are pleased with the perusal of this 
fair specimen of poetical genius, which pro- 
mises something good when years shall have 
expanded the mind and ripened the judg- 
ment of the youthful authoress. Florence 
Wilson is the daughter of a lady who has 
long held a high station in literature—a 
lady whose poetical gems have beguiled 
many of our dull hours—whose tales amused, 
and are still amusing the public, for she has 
interwoven in them so much interest—so 
much feeling—so much of nature—that to 
read is to appreciate, to enjoy,— Mrs. Corn- 
well Baron Wilson. In this little work 
there are several excellent lyrics (taking 
into consideration the youth of the wri- 
ter), and a few poetical illustrations of 
scriptural subjects, which would reflect 
credit on a much older head. “Look, 
mother dear,” is a pleasing ballad. The 
last piece, perhaps the best, although 
there is less of originality in it than is to 
be found in the others, we will extract, at 
the same time recommending the work 
to our readers as one deserving patronage. 


“* GENIUS. 


“ How little think the careless crowd, 

Who idly turn the poet’s page— 

The cold, the selfish, or the proud, 
Whom the light gauds of earth engage ; 

How little think they of the hours 
Beside the taper’s sickly flame,— 

With fever’d brow, exhausted powers, 
That he has toil’d for bread or fame! 





«+ How little think the careless crowd, 
While listening some melodious lay, 
In scenes of joy, where mirth is loud, 
Of wasting health, and slow decay ; 
Of the pale cheek, the languid eyes, 
The frame worn down by mental pain, 
Toiling for what they lightly prize, 
Life’s bitter morsel to obtain ! 


** How little guess they of the tear 

Dropp’d on the music-breathing scroll, 
Whose melody enchants the ear, 

And holds in spell-bound chains the soul; 
Nor wreck they of the chamber lone, 

The scanty meal—the frugal fare— 
All, all, the sad privations known 

To those who strike for bread the lyre! 


** While others lull’d in balmy rest, 
Are idly dreaming in repose, 
With the world’s ready friendship blest, 
*Mid all that luxury bestows ;— 
The Author from his narrow room, 
Which fortune’s happier sons would spurn, 
Through poverty’s depressing gloom, 
Pours ‘thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.’ 


** Ah! hard indeed is Genius’ fate ! 
Giving to loftiest feelings birth,— 
Thoughts which refine and elevate, 
It cannot bow to things of earth : 
And thus the mind, where talent’s gem, 
As in a casket lies enshrined, 
Cannot the world’s rude torrent stem, 
Nor drudge, the worldling’s wealth to find. 


“¢ Ah! sad indeed is Genius’ lot! 
In life too little recognised, 
*Tis left unnoticed, or forgot, 
By sordid minds re h’d—despised ; 
And not till death its seal hath set 
Upon the Bard’s devoted name, 
Does memory with too-late regret 
Garner for him the wreath of Fame. 


“‘ Then judge we not the child of song 

While drooping o’er his emblem lyre ; 
If to his heart does not belong 

That prudence worldly things require. 
No; rather shed we sorrow’s tear 

O’er feelings, world-wise minds may blame; 
And mourn his poor requital here,— 

An early grave,—an empty name !”’ 


The London Library. _ Edited by Lady 
Lytton Bulwer. W. Thomas, Catherine- 
street. 


Pant I. of this periodical bids fair to com- 
mand support. Indeed, those who are en- 
listed amongst its contributors — Ritchie, 
R. B. Peake, Louisa S. Costello, Captam 
Medwin, and other writers of acknowl] 

talent, cannot fail to render the work popt- 
lar. In this part, we have “Edward 
Clavering,” a romance of real life, by C. G. 
Rosenberg, Esq., with four fine engravings 
by T. Armstrong. The style of the story 
is, for us, too inflated, but it will have its 
admirers. The incidents are good, and are 
tolerably well worked out. “ ‘The Cavalier 
and Roundhead,” by Captain T. Medwin, 
is the second story, which is begun in 
this part. We will recur to it at a future 
period. ; 
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filiscellaneous. 


A FEW WORDS TO THE YOUNG. 


Yours is the season of activity of body, 
and vivacity of mind, either of which are 
liable to precipitate a young person into 
dangerous indiscretions before reason is ma- 
tured into'cireumspection. Moderation, vigi- 
lance, and self-government, are duties in- 
cumbent on all; but especially on such as 
are beginning the journey of life. St. Paul 
advises Titus to exhort young men to be 
sober-minded ; but the whole course of 
youthful views and passions is adverse to 
sobriety of mind. The scenes which pre- 
sent themselves to our view on entering the 
world, are commonly flattering; the lively 
spirits of the young gild every prospect, 
and pleasure seems to put forth blossoms on 
every side. Impelled by desire, they rush 
forward with inconsiderate ardour: prompt 
to decide, averse to inquiry or hesitation ; 
credulous, because untaught by experience ; 
rash, because unacquainted with danger ; 
headstrong, because unsubdued by disap- 
pointment ; hence arise the perils against 
which the design of the present address is 
to warn them. - 

Having then advanced beyond childhood, 
so a8 to look forward to such a plan of life 
as your circumstances have suggested, and 
your friends proposed, you cannot hesitate 
to acknowledge, that, in order to adopt it 
with any prospect of success, some previous 
discipline is necessary. Be assured that 
whatever is to be your professicn, no educa- 
tion is more necessary to insure success, 
than the acquirement of virtuous dispositions 
and habits. Bad as the world is, respect is 
always paid to virtue. Whether science, 
business, or public life be your aim, virtue 
still enters for a principal ingredient into all 
those departments of society. It is con- 
nected with eminence in every liberal art; 
with reputation in every branch of fair and 
weful business; and with distinction in 
every public station. The vigour which it 
imparts to the mind, the weight which it 
adds to the character, the generous sen- 
timents which it breathes, the fortitude 
which it inspires, the diligence which it 

wickens, are the sure foundations of all 
t.is great and valuable in life. 

Having thus shewn the importance of 
beginning early to give serious attention to 
conduct ; the next step is to point out those 
virtues most necessary to be cultivated in 
Youth, and the first of these is piety to 


God. 

Piety is the foundation of good morals, 
and is a disposition peculiarly graceful and 
becoming in youth. To be void of it ar- 
gues a cold heart, destitute of some of the 
best affections found in early life. Youth 
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is the season of warm and generous emo- 
tions, it is then we glow with love and 
affection; and where can any object be 
found so proper to kindle love and gra- 
titude, as the Father of the universe, and the 
Author of all felicity? But though piety 
springs from the heart, the aid of the un- 
derstanding is required to give a proper di- 
rection to the devout affections. Fou must 
therefore endeavour to acquire just views 
both of the great principles of natural 
religion and of the peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospel. At the same time you are not 
to apprehend that an exhortation to be re- 
ligious includes an obligation of becoming 
more.formal and solemn in your manners 
than others of the same age, or of erecting 
yourselves into supercilious reprovers of 
those around you. The spirit of true reli- 
gion breathes gentleness and affability ; it is 
social, kind, and cheerful ; far removed from 
that gloomy illiberal superstition and bi- 
gotry which clouds the brow, sours the 
temper, dejects the spirit, and impresses 
morosity on the manners. Let your reli- 
gion, on the contrary, prepare you for heaven 
by a sincere, honourable, open discharge of 
the duties of active life: of such religion 
discover on every proper occasion that you 
are not ashamed, without making any un- 
necessary ostentatious display of it before 
the world. 

If you are truly pious, you will from 
principle become exemplary in the discharge 
of every moral duty; you will reverence 
your parents, be submissive to those who 
are your superiors in years, station, and 
knowledge. Modesty is one of the chief 
ornaments of youth, and has ever been es- 
teemed a presage of rising merit. On 
entering the career of life commit your- 
selves to the guidance of those who are 
more experienced, and learn wisdom from 
those who have already acquired it. Of all 
the follies incident to youth, there are none 
which either deform its present appearance, 
or blast the prospect of its future pros- 
perity, more than self-conceit, presump- 
tion, and obstinacy. _ Positive as you may 
now be in your own hasty premature opi- 
nions, be assured that a few years will con- 
fute them; when both men and things will 
appear to you in a very different light, and 
you will often be ashamed of your former 
precipitation and temerity. By patient 
and gradual progression in improvement, 
you may in due time acquire lasting esteem ; 
but by assuming a tone of confidence and 
superiority to which you can produce no 
title, you will disgust p mcd whose approba- 
tion it is of the utmost importance to gain. 
Forward vivacity may be acceptable among 
the companions of idle hours; but more 
solid qualities must recommend you to the 
wise. 

To modesty, sincerity and truth are in- 
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dispensable; for the want of which no 
other qualification can atone. That dark- 
ness of character where we cansee no heart ; 
those foldings of art, through which uo na- 
tive affection is allowed to penetrate; pre- 
sent an object unamiable in any season of 
life, but particularly odious in youth. Dis- 
simulation in youth is the forerunner of 
perfidy in old age: its first appearance is 
the fatal omen of growing depravity, which 
will degrade every other accomplishment, 
and sink you into deserved contempt. 

A serious adherence to veracity in lan- 
guage requires to be supported by a strict 
observance of justice in dealings, which 
is the foundation of all the social qualities. 
In your most early intercourse with the 
world, and even in your youthful amuse- 
ments, let no unfairness be found. Engrave 
on your mind that sacred rule, of doing to 
others according as you wish that they should 
do unto you: and to this end impress your- 
selves with a deep sense of the original and 
natural equality of mankind. Think how 
little you know as yet of the vicissitudes of 
the world; those whom ignorant and con- 
temptuous young men once looked down on 
with scorn, have often risen to be their supe- 
riors. 
¢ Justice leads to compassion—an emotion 
of which no man ought ever to be ashamed : 
the tear of sympathy, and the heart that 
melts at the tale of woe, are grateful in 
youth. Let not ease and indulgence con- 
tract your affections, and wrap you up in 
selfish enjoyment; accustom yourselves to 
think of the distresses of human life; never 
sport with poverty, pain, or distress ; nor 
treat even the meanest insect with wanton 
cruelty. 

Youth is the season when friendships 
are formed by similarity of dispositions, 
which not only continue through life, but 
glow to the last with a tenderness unknown 
to the connexions begun in cooler years. 
This propensity, therefure, is not to be dis- 
couraged, though it requires to he regulated 
with much circumspection. Too many of 
the pretended friendships of youth are mere 
combinations in pleasure, founded in sudden 
caprice, and as suddenly dissolved. Re- 
flect that your own character will probably 
be stamped by the characters of those 
whom you choose for your friends. Be 
cautious therefore in contracting intimacies ; 
but when a virtuous friendship is once 
established, consider it as a sacred engage- 
ment. Reveal none of the secrets of a 
friend ; be faithful to his interests ; forsake 
him not in danger; abhor the thought of 
acquiring any selfish advantage to his pre- 
judice. Finally, on this head, let courtesy 
distinguish your demeanour to every one; 
follow the customs of the world in matters 
indifferent ; but be sure to stop, whenever 
they tend to the injury of youfself or 
others. 


, Temperance in pleasure is.a duty pecn- 
liarly incumbent on the young, who may 
thereby escape a rock that has proved fatal 
to thousands in every generation. The 
love of pleasure, natural to man in ev. 
period of his life, glows in the early part 
with excessive ardour ; and novelty as yet 
adds fresh charms to every gratification, 
The world appears to offer a continual 
feast; and health, vigour, and high spirits 
invite you to a free indulgence. Religion is 
accused of cruel severity in prohibiting 
enjoyments; and the aged, when they offer 
their admonitions, are upbraided with the 
forgetfulness of their having been once 
young themselves: and yet what do the 
dictates of religion and the counsels of age 
amount to? The sum total is—not to 
hurt yourselves and not to injure others by 
the pursuit of pleasure. Within these bounds 
pleasure is lawful; beyond them it is eri- 
minal, because it is ruinous. The boundaries 
above stated are calculated solely to secure 
the possession and to prolong the duration 
of the transitory enjoyments of a frail ex- 
istence. 

Diligence, industry, and the proper im- 
provement of time, are the best securities 
against the seductions of pleasure. _Abili- 
ties are dangerous, if you want activity for 
exerting them, and judgment for the proper 
direction of them. Habits of industry are 
to be acquired in youth, when the incentives 
to emulation and ambition, from the pros- 
pects before you, are the strongest. In- 
dustry is not only the instrument of im- 
provement, but also the foundation of 
rational pleasure; for what is so oppositeto 
the true enjoyment of life as the feeble state 
of an indolent mind? Fly therefore from 
idleness, as the certain parent of guilt and 
ruin; and under idleness may be included 
not mere inaction only, but all that circle of 
trifling occupations, in which too many 
loiter away the prime season of life. Re- 
deeming your time from such dan 
waste, seek to fill it with employments which 

‘ou may review in old age with satisfaction. 
hether your future course is destined to 
be long or short, after this manner it should 
commence ; and if it is thus conducted, its 
conclusion, whenever it arrives, will not be 
inglorious or unhappy.— Universal Mag. 


PATRICK’S DAY. 


* St. Patrick was a jontlemon, 
And came of dacent people.”—Jrish Song. 


I was awakened this morning at daylight 
by the cry under my windows of ‘“ Green 
shamrock, fine shamrock !” and the ery has 
been repeated as incessantly and as annoy- 
ingly the whole day as that of “hot cross 
buns” is in London on a Good Friday. 
The Irish, by the bye, with all their catho- 
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licism, do not eat cross buns, which is as 
exclusively a protestant as it is a cockney 
fashion of idolatry. 

The national festival in Ireland, with the 
supremacy of the saint to whom it is dedi- 
cated, is still maintained with unabated 
devotion and conviviality throughout the 
kingdom, from the castle to the cabin. For 
a'week before it arrives, the beggars wish 
you “many happy Patrick’s days ;” Pat- 
rick’s crosses are sold in every street ; every 
field in the vicinity of the metropolis is 
crowded with searchers after “ green sham- 
rocks;” and the dealers in this national 
emblem (most appropriate to a people ac- 
cnstomed to be trodden on) carry on a 
bustling and a thriving trade, till the whole 
population comes forth like ‘‘ Birnam wood 
to Dunsinane’s high hill.” From the lowest 
mendicant to the lord lieutenant,* all are 
sapplied with shamrocks. Not only “ bi- 
shops, priests, and deacons” of the church 
as by law established decorate their conse- 
erated persons with the venerable emblem 
of a catholic saint, but the law itself, and its 
great conservators, “ prank it in green,” 
like the “ merry men” of Sherwood forest. 
From the protestant keeper of the king’s 
conscience to the papistical attorney, who 
has no conscience to keep, all are adorned, 
though not distinguished by the shamrock. 

As soon as the domestic day begins, and 
breakfast is announced, the head servant in 
every house makes his appearance with a 
salver of shamrocks, each tied up into a 
bouquet, presenting one to each of the 
family, and usually receiving a buona mano 
“to drown his shamrock in St. Patrick’s 
pot.” The fumes of whisky punch, the 
proper libation to the patron saint, arise 
from every kitchen and servant’s hall 
throughout the country; and the court ball 
given at the castle of Dublin, in that noble 
temple dedicated at once to the saint and to 
Terpsichore, St. Patrick’s Hall, surpasses in 
numbers and in splendour even the like 
celebration of the king’s birthday. Feathers 
wave, lappets flutter, diamonds sparkle ; and 
the red bench still presents the descendants 
of the Geraldines, the De Burgos, and the 
Brien Borrus, with six hundred years’ no- 
bility at their backs, upholding the patron 
saint of their ancient dynasties in the very 
face of the protestant church and of the 
constitution of 1688. 

When all are seated, (and what an am- 
phitheatre of beauty presents itself to the 


* Their Graces the Duke and Duchess of North- 
umberland, though in the novitiate of their Irish 
Regency, had the condescension to appear, this 
day (March 17th, 1829), at the windows of the state 
apartments of the castle, with large shamrocks 
decorating their persons; while hundreds of the 
common people danced in the court beneath, to 
the enlivening air of Patrick’s Day, played by the 

of the guard. 


“ Chi ben principia ha il mezzo del opra.’’ 
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eye of the lucky stranger who chances to 
visit the Irish court on a Patrick’s day !) 
and when the vice-regal procession has 
passed up the centre of the hall, and the 
representatives of majesty have taken their 
seats on the throne, once consecrated by the 
august person of majesty itself; then the 
national air is struck up with an enlivening 
influence, to which even Lord F——’s pro- 
testant heart might beat responsively. 
Chamberlains and masters of the ceremony, 
Officiating as high priests on this most 
catholic festival, arrange the “ office” to be 
celebrated in honour of the merriest saint 
in the calendar; to whose glory, and to 
whose tune, the beautiful youths of his own 
Ireland dance, with a devotional ardour 
far beyond the saltatory piety of the zealous 
jumpers of Wales, or of the dancing der- 
vishes of Constantinople. None of the cold 
forms and still-life movements of the qua- 
drille, invented by philosophers, “ atheists, 
and politicians,” neutralize its fervour. 
Fifty couples, danced down in dislocating 
springs and hops, attest the fanaticism of 
the devotees; and every joyous face and 
glittering eye seems to say, with the dis- 
ciples of a certain Italian saint, “ plead for 
us, we dance with you.” 

St. Patrick’s day is the saturnalia of all 
the elderly gentlemen who have not “forgot 
themselves to stone.” Many veterans de la 
vieille roche go through a course of sham- 
pooing for the occasion, and anoint their 
joints, like the athletes of old, to attest their 
adherence to the creed of their fathers, and 
preach the doctrine of Paddy O’Rafferty, 
and of the Cameronian rant, in opposition | 
to the heresy and schism of Di tantt palpiti, 
dos-a-dos, and “cavalier seul.” This, too, 
is the hegira of ladies of a certain age, who, 
taking flight from the fatal pre-eminence to 
which time had consigned them, bring the 
weight of their personal consequence to the 
support of an oppressed faith ; and yielding 
to the flattering proposition of some young 
aid-de-camp on service, (and very hard 
service too,) drag the “feathered Mercury” 
after them, down the middle, and up again, 
to the interesting intonations of “ Go to the 
devil, and shake yourself,” or “ Patrick’s 
day in the morning.”* 

At last arrives the media noche of the 
well-worshipped saint, who for once sees 
the religious acrimony and Christian ani- 
mosity of the country he vainly protects 
laid at the feet of national gaiety and 
sociality. Supper is announced, and the 


* This is the only occasion on which country 
dances are performed at the Irish Court. The ball 
on Patrick’s night is always opened by the lively 
dance of ‘‘ Patrick’s Day.”? The dowagers of both 
sexes then come into play ; and the “‘ Irish trot” of 
many a veteran belle recals the good old times 
of the Rutland Court, when French quadrilles were 
*« undreamed of in the philosophy” of the dancing 
of that noted epoch. 
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feast of the cocagne in France or Naples 
was but a luncheon to this truly catholic 
entertainment. Hands that never met be- 
fore meet now on the necks of flasks and 
decanters. Fingers habitually raised in 
mutual scorn are now busy in the same pie, 
while protestant nods at papist in a tolerant 
hob-nob from “humble port to imperial 
tokay.” Sir Harcourt takes wine with the 
author of “ Florence Macarthy,” and Coun- 
sellor O’Connell is helped to the wing of a 
pheasant by a protestant archbishop, with a 
mental reservation | against all other “ wings 
in all other places.” 

Again the dance is resumed ; hearts. lost 
or mislaid before supper are deteeted on the 
person of the thief after it, - Partners led 
out for a waltz remain partners for life, and 
St. Patrick becomes, the H of the year, 


insuring the perpetuity of his rites + the 
recollections which every recurrence of his 
joyous festival is sure to bring with it. 
Oh! that all the saints (St: Athanasius, the 
great pommeanee™ included ) were .thus 
{tliat all saints “ militant 


worshi 


cou! ! *To. ae who, like myself, have 
made the sacrifice, (the greatest that a.true 
Irishman, and still more a true Trishwoman, 
can make,) that of living :in. the . country 
where patriotism has*long. been .not only 
proscription, but martyrdom, what a change 
would such an-order; of , things “produce! 
what a perpetual recurrence.of bitter sensa- 
tions. would -it. spare! , what: natural. talent 
(now kept down by party spirit) would ex- 
plode to illuminate the murky: atmosphere 
of political disunion, like the .barsting of a 
sky-rocket on the. midnight gloom of a 
winter's night! Who that loves Ireland, 
that loves humanity, would not dropa bead, 
or light a taper, to propitiate the saint who 
would work this best and greatest of a 
cles? -Be it hoped that this Patrick’s da 
1829, will be the harbinger of a whole 
year of national festivals; and that he who 
has represented the ‘saint on earth, by 
an act which every Irish saint in the calendar 
will bleas, will accept of this humble offer- 
ing from ene who has proved herself no 

™ Swiss, to fight for any God or king ;”” 
and whé, true to her old vocation, fi no 
tributary laurel under the chariot wheels of 
the con at Waterloo, yet now seve 
fully lays her shamrock at ‘the feet of 
emancipator of Treland.— Lady | 


lymbolical 
of rs Me Cambridge Cheon onicle is the following 


typographical morgeau: — “ DEatH oF A 
PrinTER.—George ge Woodcock, the * of his 
profession, the t of honesty, the ! of 
all; and, although the ¢@> of death has put 
a. to his existence, every § of his life was 
without a ||.” 





—In a recent namber 


f the ness that wé | the 


The Gatherer. 


A few days previous to the death of 
on Doctor de Pruli chided him for 
sing himself in his weak health by 
qdae to the cellar. Rousseau pointing to 
Thérése, observed —“ Que voulez-vous? 
Quand elle y va elle y reste.” 
would you have me do? When she goes 
to the cellar she always stays there. 


Something Fresh.—One day last week, 
an antiquarian artist from Glasgow took a 
step out to Cathcart to have an nepal 
of the ruins of the “auld castle.” Nothi 
can be more pleasing to a genuine admirer 
of the olden time such employment ; 
and after he had enjoyed himself luxuriously 
in‘this way for hours, he sallied forth, not 
half satisfied with his discoveries. On the 
lawn he met one of the natives of the village, 
to whom he addressed the following query — 
* Tsay, my good man, do you know = for 
story connected with this castle?” “ 8 
your wall, sir?” was the inquiry. The 
question being repented, ted, the countryman 
replied, ““ "Ol 2 ay, [hae ye noo—'deed yes, 
there was gilither storey, but it ‘fell. 
mony a year since!” 


. A Tree Bil—A physician, a a few hol 
ago, in Germany; having visited the wifé of 
a poor man, in aovillage far: remote from 
any town, asked for pen-and ink wherewith 
to :write,out-a; prescription ; «but these mot 
being easily procured, he wrote it on the 
door: with ‘some ‘chalk, The -same night, 
the husband was seen stopping at a drug- 
gist’s shop with a waggon, in which was 
thé identical door. ; The master of the shop, 
supposing there was mhistake, directed 
= to the .tatpenter’s house ; but he was 

told that:this was the caly means the poor 
man-had of ‘conveying his information. 
“Well, well,” said the druggist, “I see 
there ate more ways of doing things than 
one.”—B. T. 


Domestic Affections.—They little know, 
who talk of a poor man’s bereavements 
coldly, as a bappy release from pain to the 
departed, and a merciful relief from expense 
to the survivor—they little know what the 
agony of those ements is. A silent 
look of affection and regatd, when all other 
eyes are turned coldly away—the orga 
desea of aot when all others have 

pen Boogie a. stay, a comfort, m 
deepest og ray which no wealth 
pends no honour bestow.—. 
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